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The Lesapist. 


(ontorwat.] 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
BY J. BOLTON. 
— 
No. 1. 
THE BETROTHED. 
‘The world for him held only one— 
She died—and he was desolate.—Anom 
There is nothing more afflicting than the death of a 
young and virtuous female; one who passes away like a 
flower which just opensits bright blossoms to the sun, and 
then fades and withers under the influence of some blast- 
ing mildew. It is, indeed, a mournful thing to behold 
ene of those lovely beings, who dwell upon the earth like 
creatures of another and a purer element, one moment 
fitting ecroes us radiant with health and beauty, and in 
the next to know that they are food for the loathsome 
worm. It is true their death is not productive of the same 
evil consequences ag that of a mother; they leave behind 
them tio offspring to weep their loss and grow up amidst 
{ll usage and neglect; and yet, for my own part, I can- 
not help viewing their departure as I should the quench- 
ing of one of the loveliest stars of heaven. I should not 
regret a0 much that # world had perished, as for the loss 
of its light and beauty. Never did death strike a fairer 
victim, and never was victim more mourned fer, than she 
of whom I shall now present an imperfect sketch tothe 





veader. 

I shall describe Marian Seymour as she was in her nine- 
teenth year, a few months previous to her death. She was 
about the middle, or rather of the lower size; yet, though 
her figure was somewhat diminutive, the most fastidious 
observer would not have denied that it was exactly propor- 
tioned in the scale of symmetry. However, it was not 
her figure that formed her principal attraction ; it wag her 
features, her ianocent and expressive features, which you 
could not look upon without being prepossessed in her fa- 
vour. Her eyes were exquisitely beautiful, and yet, even 
now, I cannot be positive as to their colour; they were so 
bright, and glanced so shy and fawn-like from beneath their 
long silken fringe, that it is difficult to paint them truly, 
though I believe @ham to have been of a deep violet hue. 
Her hair was'a tich auburn, and twined round a neck and 
brow which rivalled in stainless purity the snowy plumage 
of the swan ; and her voice had one of those low melodi- 
ous tones which dwell upon the ear like ‘* faint echoes of 
remembered. music.” Happiness was in her heart, and 
health on her brow, and thus she grew up, a glad and 
sinless child, the dove of her parents’ ark,—the flower of 
their rural dwelling. Unused to mingle with the world, 
she wished not for its pleasures, and was a stranger to its 

‘adi 
full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
and wapte its sweetness on the desert air.” 


shrined within her young breast, had been suffered to 
exist without being called into action. Retired as she 
lived, there was one eye which had found her amid her 
seclusion; there was one heart which admired her beauty 
and appreciated her virtues. Albert Russel was the only 
and favourite child of a wealthy widow who dwelt in the 
neighbourhood. Often, in his morning rambles, had he 
eeen the fair form of Marian, as she scattered the grain to 
her brood of doves, whilst they hovered around their bene- 
factress, or perched fearlessly upon her shoulder. It recks 
not to tell how the youthful couple formed an intimacy ; 
suffice it to say that Albert Russel loved Marian Seymour, 
and was loved in return, yes, ardently, devotedly loved. 

I am of those who hold the opinion that the heart can 
know but once the passion of love in its truest and purest 
state; we may, perhaps, in the course of life, feel it many 
times in a slight degree ; but once, and once only, can we 
feel that deep and engrossing passion which throws a halo 
around its object, making it appear as something superior 
to the common things of earth, and casting over our path 
an air of romance and gladness. First love is as the bright 
waters of the spring, which, though they may flow on 
joyously at a distance from their birth-place, are still 
purest at their source, 

Towards the close of the golden days of summer, a few 
hours ere they faded into gray twilight, you might see the 
bark of the birch-trees which lined the lane leading to 
Marian Seymour's dwelling, darkened by the shadow of a 
light and agile form, which bounded swiftly forward; and 
then you might hear the rustling of drapery, as it fluttered 
in the low breeze, and behold a blushing female clasped 
to the bosom of a graceful youth. Thus, evening after 
evening, did the lovers meet. They lived but for each 
other; their very souls seemed blended together, and they 
appeared actuated by one thought, one impulse, one desire, 
—that of contributing to each other’s happiness. To speak 
in the language of the immortal Shakspeare, 

“« They grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yét an union in partition; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem; 
So with two seeming bodies but one heart.” 

It was verging into the spring-time of the year; the 
rose, the violet, and other flowers that love the warm sun, 
had not yet unfolded their leaves and given their beauty to 
the eye; and the modest daisy and star-like primrose 
were almost the only gems of nature that peered from out 
their green veils and looked on the smiling landscape, 
when Albert was obliged to make a journey into the 
western part of England, for the purpose of investigating 
a considerable portion of landed property, which had de- 
scended to him by the death of a distant relative. The 
business was not expected to detain him above a month, 
but, like one who has the keeping of a rich treasure, and 
is afraid to be a moment from it, lest some rapacious hand 
should seize it and bear it away, so fearful was he of leav. 
ing his beloved one, that, ere he bade her farewell, at his 
urgent request they were solemnly betrothed in the pre- 
sence of their mutual parents. It is almost useless to 
attempt to describe their parting: those who have them- 
selves been in a similar situation will easily imagine how 
many bitter tears were shed, and how they clung together 





aes: Seymour; and it would 
ee omnes fervent feeling, en- 


to the last moment, and with what agony they breathed 


the long-delayed adieu. To those who have not beeu 
similarly situated, mere words would be ineffectual te 
convey an idea of their feelings. 

Contrary to Albert’s expectations, on arriving et the 
place of his destination, he found that he should be de» 
tained for the space of two or three months: he, aecord~ 
ingly, wrote to Marian, lamenting the circumstances 
which prolonged their separation, assuring her of his ud- 
changing fidelity, and fixing the time of his return as thas 
in which he hoped to lead her to the altar. When those 
with whom we are in the habit of associating daily are 
seized with a slow and lingering illness, it is almost im- 
possible for us to judge accurately of the change which 
the disease creates in the appearance, whilst one who has 
left the invalid in health, and has been for some time 
absent, is astonished at the ravages which have been com- 
mitted by the disorder. So it was with Marian Seymour 
in the eyes of her parents she had scarcely undergone any 
alteration ; they saw that her cheeks had gradually assumed 
a pale and almost transparent hue ; the faint crimson, thad 
was wont to overspread her features, seemed to have con- 
gregated together, and settled in two small spots of bright 
and dazzling red ; still, however, they were not alarmed 
for her safety. She had not the same lightness. and 
buoyancy of step which she possessed a few weeks before 5 
her favourite walks were neglected, and she seldom left 
the shelter of her home ; but she complained not, and her 
parents thought their child would resume her bloom and 
cheerfulness on the re-appearance of her lover. 

Near the end of July, Albert Russel, having finished 
the business in which he had been engaged, again enfolded 
Marian Seymour to his heart. When the first transports 
of their meeting had past, he was struck with the change, 
the fearful change, which was visible in her wan countee 
nance and wasted form. It was in vain that he attempted 
to deceive himself; he saw too plainly that a slow, but 
sure consumption, was exerting its withering influence 
over his destined bride. ‘* Good God !” said he mentally, 
after the transient glow which lit up her features at their 
first greeting had vanished, ‘‘and is it thus we meet 
again ?—do I behold her but to know that she must soon 
be lost to me for ever?” She endeavoured to appear 
cheerful, but it was evident to the eyes of her lover that 
she was aware of the destiny that awaited her. He spoke 
to her of their union. ‘* Not yet,” said she, with 9 
mournful smile; *‘ not yet; wait but a little longer, and 
all will be well.” 

At the decline of the day which followed Albert’s return, 
the lovers sought one of their accustomed walks; It was 
one of those tranquil and delightful evenings which are 
often witnessed at the beginning of autumn. The clouds, 
as they careered majestically through the heavens, with 
their dazzling hues of purple, silver, and gold, appeared 
like the splendid chariots of some gorgeous pageant, 
moving in triumph along the blue plain of the sky; and, 
here and there, a pale star shot forth its trembling rays, 
like a costly gem glittering in the coronet of some young 
beauty. The lark, and other happy minstrels of the 
greenwood, were warbling their last songs to the god of 
day ; and the low breezes swept sighingly by, bearing in 
their wanderings a treasure of sweet perfume, which 





they had wafted from the meadows, and the odourm 
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breathing flowers. The leaves had already begun to 
forsake the trees; some were scattered on the ground, 
yellow and shrivelled, whilst others only slightly adhered 
to the branches, trembling as if conscious that the next 
blast would accomplish their destiny. Supported as 
Marian was, by the arm of her lover, her delicate frame 
was too impaired to sustain much exertion, and after a 
short walk they seated themselves on a grassy bank, over- 
shadowed by the spreading branches of the elm, a couch 
which nature seemed to have formed as a resting-place for 
the weary. A leaf detached itself from one of the boughs 
above them, and, floating a moment in the air, alighted 
on the maiden’s bosom. She surveyed it for some time in 
silence, and then exclaimed, in a tone of sadness, ‘* Albert, 
in this leaf do I behold an emblem of myself; it hath not 
remained on the tree until it became seared and withered 
as its companions; it hath passed away in its greenness, 
and thus shall I pass away. I am conscious that the pe- 
riod of my death is rapidly approaching, and I own I can- 
not contemplate it with firmness. To some this may have 
been but a woild of sorrow, yet it hath not been such to 
me. I have partook only of its joys; I have known not of 
its griefs. It may be that I now gaze on the setting sun, 
and the glorious landscape spread out before me; it may 
be that I look on the sky and the stars, and listen to the 
wild song of the birds, and the hum of the hive-bound 
bees for the last time; and oh, my Albert, I am indeed 
gad to think that I must soon leave this pleasant world, 
and those whom I love, for ever.’ Vainly did her lover 
attempt to reason away her forebodings; she knew too well 
that the hand of death had marked her as its victim. 

It is well known that those who are labouring under a 
consumption may struggle with the disorder for an extra- 
ordinary length of time, without being able to conquer it. 
The mellow tint of autumn gave place to the snow of win- 
ter, and still Marian Seymour lived on, with scarcely any 
perceptible alteration, save tha: she daily grew more feeble, 
and was, at length, unable to leave her parent’s dwelling. 
One clear and moonlight night she appeared more cheerful 
than she had been of late, and when she parted from 
Albert, who was unremitting in his attentions, a smile, as 
though of hope, illumined her features. Assisted by her 
mother she prepared for rest, and as the moon shone full 
upon her through the casement of her chamber, as she 
knelt in prayer, her anguished parent was unable to re- 
strain her tears, for she said that she looked too saint-like 
to dwell longer in a world like this. The morning sun 
had melted the frost-work on the window-panes, when her 
mother again entered her chamber. She appeared to be 
atill sleeping; her lips were parted, and a glow was on her 
countenance, as though she were wrapped in some blessed 
dream. ‘*] will not wake her now,” said her mother, 
and retired. The day was far advanced when she again 
visited her couch. She had moved not; she was still calm 
and placid as before; and long, long might her waking 
have been awaited, for she slumbered in death. 

Soon after this event Albert Russel left the village of 
his birth, and embarked in a life of commerce. He be- 
came a ric'i merchant, and distributed his wealth benefi- 
cently ; but he died unmarried, and his heart never knew 
a second love. 
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ESSAY ON TUE PARTIALITY OF PARENTS. 
—<——— 

I have often heard of people complain of the partiality 
of parents; not because of any injustice or unkindness 
there may be in it, but simply because it is a partiality. — 
I believe it unusual to find in parents an hereditary anti- 
pathy to any one of their children particularly more than to 
another ; but should they, by inherent vice, feel it impos- 
sible to repress a feeling of dislike,—are they to be con- 
demned, because, when error is retrieved, they stimulate 
the reformation by a renewal of kindness? Rather should 
we not say their hearts were callous, if they did not make 
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this distinction; and yet, how often do we see those con- 
nected by ties of consanguinity, endeavouring to drive the 
stricken deer from its herd—opposing the action of such 
forgiveness from selfish, or if they are rightly termed, un- 
natural motives. 

Ask them if they would overlook merit in an attach- 
ment ora friendship of their own forming,—or if they 
would bestow a moment’s consideration for the envy which 
might be excited in the breasts of others towards the object 
of their partiality ? and they would tell you no. And they 
would tell you, at the same time, with pitiable inconsist- 
ency, that the hatural affection of their fellow-being, that 
being their relative, their parent, is unjust, because it ori- 
girates in the discernment of better qualities than their 
own minds can foster. Whether parental attachment is 
bestowed upon real worth disinterestedly, or has its origin 
in a prejudiced opinion of the inferiority of some other ob- 
ject ; indeed, whatever cause may draw the favour and 
attention of parents particularly towards one of their off- 
spring, the other unequal participators always set it down 
as illiberal partiality. Thus it is that the perversity of hu- 
man nature forms the source of its best feelings; and that 
which should be a bond of unanimity becomes a cause of 
malevolent contention. 

In considering what good qualities have obtained dis- 
tinction of any kind, we seldom search into our own minds 
for the same; or if we do, they are not to be found, else 
there would be no room in our hearts for so base a weed as 
envy. 

However, if in justice we cannot deny to our parents the 
exercise of the same partiality which we should claim for 
ourselves, there is an impartiality which they are bound 
to exercise, independent of their feelings ; and the neglect 
of which gives to their children a very just cause of 
complaint. 

A TRAVELLER. 
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PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT AGITATOR. 





<_—- 
(From the New Munthly Magazine.) 


———- 
It was ona calm autumn evening that J had returned from 
a walk to the splendid seat of Lord » in the county of 
W—. I had sat down at the inn of the little village 
where I was sojourning, and had placed myself in the 
window, to while away an hour in observing the ** passing 
events” of the place. The market was over; the people 
had gradually passed to their homes; the busy hum of 
the day was fast dying away ; and a few straggling groups 
scattered here and there through the long wide street of 
the town (the only one it boasted) were almost the only 
persons who arrested my eye. The sun was sinking, and 
threw his lingering beams into the neat but ill-furnished 
apartment where I was sitting. To avoid the glare of 
his beams I changed my position, and this gave me a 
more uninterrupted view of the long street above referred 
to, which threw its termination into the green fields of the 
country. Casting my eyes in this direction, I beheld a 
chariot and four coming towards me, enveloped in a com- 
plete cloud of dust, and the panting horses of which were 
urged on with tremendous rapidity. Struck with the 
unexpected arrival of such a vehicle in that place, I leaned 
out of the window to observe its destination, and beheld it 
still rolling hurriedly along, and sweeping round the angle 
of the street towards the inn with an increased violence. 
If my reader has been much used to travelling, he will be 
aware that the moment a postillion comes in sight of an 
inn, he is sure to call forth the mettle of his horses— 
perhaps to show off tiie blood of his cattle. This was the 
case at present, and a quick gallop brought the vehicle in 
thundering noise to the door, where, Shenstone says, is to 
be found ** the warmest welcome.” The animals were 
sharply checked, the door was flung open, and the oc- 
cupier threw himself hurriedly out. 

** Bring out four horses instantly,” was the command 
he uttered in the loud voice of haste and authority. 

The inmate of the carriage was about five feet 
eleven ard a half inches high, and wore a portly, stout, 
hale, and agreeable appearance. His shoulders were 
broad, and his legs stoutly built, and as he at that mo- 
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into a waistcoat, which was almost completely unbuttoned 
from the heat of the day, he would have made a good 
figure for the rapid, but fine-finishing pencil of Harlowe 

His head was covered with a light fur cap, which partly 
thrown back, displayed that breadth of forehead which J 
have never yet seen absent from real talent. His eyes 
appeared to me, at that instant, to be between alight blue 
and a gray colour. His face was pale and sallow, as if 
the turmoil of business, the shade of care, or the study of 
midnight bad chased away the glow of health and youth 

Around his mouth played a cast of sarcasm, which, toa 
quick eye, at once betrayed satire; and it appeared as if 
the lips could be easily resulved into the ** risus sardonicus.” 
His head was somewhat larger than that which a modern 
doctrine denominates the ** medium size;” and it wag 
well supported by a stout and well-foundationed pedestal 

which was based on a breast, full, round, prominent, and 
capacious. ‘The eye was shaded by a brow which | 
thought would be more congenial to sunshine than storms; 
and the nose was neither Grecian ner Roman. but wus 
large enough to admit. nim readily into the chosen bard 
of that ‘immortal rebel’”* who chose his body-guard 
with capacious lungs and noses, as affording greater capae 
bility of undergoing toil and ‘hardship. Altogether, he 
appeared t9 possess strong physical powers. 

He was dressed in an olive-brown surtout, black trow. 
sers, and black waistcoat. His cravat was carelessly tied 
and the knot almost undene, from the heat of the day; 
and as he stood with his hand across his bosom, and his 
eyes bent on the ground, he was the very picture of a 
** public character,” hurrying away on some important 
matter which required all of personal exertion and mental 
energy. Often as I have seen him since, I have never 
beheld him in so striking or pictorial an attitude. 

** Quick with the horses !’’ was his hurried ejaculation 
as he recovered himself from his reverie, and flung him- 
self into his carriage. The whip was cracked, and away 
went the chariot, with the same cloud of dust and the 
same tremendous pace. 

I did not see him pay any money. He did not enter 
the inn. He called for no refreshment, nor did he utter 
a word to any person near him. He seemed to be obeyed 
by instinct; and while I marked the chariot thunderip 
along the street, which had ali its then spectators tummed 
on tue cloud-enveloped vehicle, my curiosity was intensely 
excited, and I instantly descended to learn the name of 
the extraordinary stranger. Most maleapropos, however, 
were my inquiries. Unfortunately the landiord was outs: 
the waiter could not tell me his name; and the hostler 
** knew nothing whatsnever of him, except that he was 
in the most uncommonest hurry.” A short time, how- 
ever, satisfied my curiosity. 

The next day brought me to the capital of the county 
where I was then on a visit. It was the assize time. Very 
fond of oratory, I went to the Court-house to hear the 
forensic eloquence of the ** Home Circuit.” [ had scarcely 
seated myself, when the same grayish eye, broad forehead, 
portly figure, and strong tone of voice arrested my atten- 
ton. He was just on the point of addressing ;the jury, 
and [ anxiously waited to hear the speech of a man who 
had already so strongly interested me. After looking at 
the Judge steadily for a moment, he began his speech ex- 
actly in the foliowing pronunciation :—** My Lurrd,= 
Gentlemen of the jury.” : 

** Who speaks ?” instantly demanded I. 

** Counsellor O'Connell,” was the reply. 

** Why he only arrived last night ?” 

** Late last night, and has had scarcely a moment to con 
over his brief. But listen.”* 

Lat once fixed my attention. AsI donot write shorte 
hand, I cannot give the detail of his speech; but his deli- 
very I can criticise, and can here write down, 

Were O’Conneil addressing a mixed assembly, where 
the lower orders predominated, I scarcely know any one 
who would have such a power of wielding the passions. 
He has a knack of speaking to a mob, which I have never 
heard exceeded. His manner has, at times, the rhodo- 
montade of Hunt; but he is infinitely superior, of course, 
to that well-known democrat in choice of language and 
power of expression. ‘The same remark may apply were 
I to draw any comparison between him and another well- 
known mob-speaker, Cobbett. Were he opposed to these 
two persons in any assembly of the people, he would in- 
fallibly prove himself the victor. A balcony outside a 
high window, and a large mob beneath him, is the very 
spot for O'Connell. There he would be best seen, and 
his powers and person best observed; but were he in the 
House of Commons, [ do not think I am incorrect. when 
I say that he would make little impression on the House, 
supposing he was heard with every prepossession in his 








ment stood, one arm in his side-pocket, the other thrust 





* Cromwell,—thus called by Lord Byron. 
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favour. His action wants grace and suavity,—-qualities 
so eminently fascinating in an elegant and classical 
speaker, but which, perhaps, are overlooked in an ** orator 
of the people.” The motions of his body are often sharp 
and angular. His arms swing about ungracefully; and 
at times the right hand plays slovenly with his watch- 
chain. 

Though I shall not, perhaps, find many to agree with 
me, yet [ am free to confess that he does not appear to me 
to possess that very rare gift,—-gennine satire. He wants 
the cultivated grace of language which his compeer Shie! 
possesses, and the brilliancy of metaphor. None is there 
else, however, peer or commoner, who can compete with 
him in the Catholic Association. His language is often 
coarse, and seldom elegant. Strong, fierce, and perhaps 
bold, it often is; but vituperation and personality make 
up too much of the matericl—His voice is sometimes 
harsh and dissonant; and I could wish more of that round, 
full, mellow tone, which is essential to a good delivery, 
and which so captivates the ear. ‘* The voice is the key 
which unlocks the heart,” says Madame Roland. I be- 
lieve it. Let the reader listen to the fine round voice of 
Lord Chief Justice Bushe, and then let him hear the 
sometimes grating tones of O'Connell, and he will soon 
perceive the difference. The voice of the latter much re- 
minds me of the harsh thinness of Mr. J. D. Latouche’s 
(whose conversational tone, by the bye, is far beyond his 
oratorical ones) and yet the coolness and the astuteness 
which the latter gentleman possesses in an argument, 
would be no bad substitute for the headlong impetuosity 
and violent sarcasm in which O'Connell sometimes in- 
dulges. : 

As he cannot clothe his language in the same elegance 
as Shiel, he consequently cannot give the same insinua- 
tion to his discourses. In this respect his contemporary 
has greatly the advantage. Shiel gives us the poetry of 
eloquence—O’Connell gives us the prose. The attempts 
of the latter at wit are clumsy, while the former can bring 
both that and metaphor to his aid, and he often uses them 
with much effect. O'Connell, however, can attempt 
humour with effect, and has a peculiar tact in suiting this 
humour to the Irish people. I have not often heard a good 
exordium from O'Connell—an integral portion of a dis- 
course which is extremely difficult to make ; and J think 
his perorations want grace, point, end force, and that 
which the Italians would denominate ** expressivo.”” 

I shall follow him stiil farther. 

The next place at which I heard the arch-leader of Ca- 
tholicism, was at the Council-chamber in Dublin Castle, 
where he was employed to argue a case before the then 
Viceroy, Marquis Wellesley. His speech, voice, action, 
eye, (for nothing in oratory escapes me) are as clearly be- 
fore me at present, as they were on that day; and if this 
should catch his eye, I would call it to his memory by 
saving it was one of the best speeches he ever made. Mr. 
Goulburn, who sat at the lowermost end of the table, on 
the right of the Lord-Lieutenant, was busily emploved in 
toking notes. The person who sat next the chief secre- 
tary was Lord (then Mr.) Plunkett; but he merely kept 
his eyes fixed on the broad green cloth which spread am- 
ply before him, and, with kis arms folded, scarcely moved 
from that position the entire time. Lord Wellesley was 
at the top of the table, dressed in his orders; and as he 
was of the same opinion in politics with the person who 
was speaking, he seemed to listen to him with much plea- 
sure. His words, tone of voice, and action seemed more 
strictly attended.to than when I heard him at W 3 





and even his step in the anti-rooms, on passing to the 
chamber, was also guarded. Into that chamber he could 
not come in the same hurried careless manner in which I 
have sometimes seen him fling himself into court. One 
day, while lounging in the latter place, I saw him rapidly 
fling aside the green curtain at the doorway; and as he 
dashed down the benches to the front of the bar, me- 
thought he would have almost strode over the thick files 
of lawyers, attorneys’, clerks, witnesses, &c. who chanced 
to be in his way. 

In walking through the streets, he pushes along in the 
same careless democratical manner ; and his stout, tall 
figure enables him to shoulder aside the crowds that 
might oppose his hurried march. He seems not to recol- 
lect that the slow pace is the pace of the gentleman ; on 
he goes, business and emancipation borne mightily on his 
broad shoulders; and stops not nor stays, till he gets to 
the Four Courts; from the Four Courts he is then off to 
the Association Rooms—from the Association to the Four 
Courts back again—from the Courts to attend some popu- 
lar assembly, or keep an appointment—from the assembly 
to his house to dine—then a hearty dinner and a temperate 
gilass—business, parchments, briefs, attorneys’ clerks, and 
*‘unfledged lawyers” afterwarde—retiring early to bed— 
and then, next day, behold him going through the eame 
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endless, important, and weighty routine of business again. 

The setting up for Clare was the most daring and the 
boldest step which this man ever took, or ever will take. 
Were he to live a century, he could do nothing which 
would show so much of daring and intrepid talent. He 
has been blamed for it; but the power, and the ambition, 
and the boldness which it has evinced, makes me admire 
where I am otherwise obliged to condemn. 


men would term rash, but great men would call bold.”’ 


Let me distinguish it from his mission to England. This | Possible, of his wandering propensities. This obje: 


last was a foolish step, but the first was an intrepid one. 
Men of talent forsook him in the last, but they supported 
and abided by him in the first. In short, the whole of 
Ireland was thrown into astonishment. 

The last time I saw O'Connell was in St. James’s Park. 
He had a long scroli under his arm,—mayhap that which 
has since caused such controversy, **the wings.” The 
next time I see him will, perhaps, be in that to me the 
most interesting spot in London, or in all England,—St. 
Stephen’s. 








INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF THE LIBERATION OF 
AN ENGLISHMAN FROM THE PortuGuESE IN- 
QUISLTION, BY MEANS OF A SAILOR. 

About the year 1789, or 1790, the Peggy, Capt. Smith, 
was lying in the Tagus, off Lisbon, when John Hender- 
son and another seaman requested permission, one Sunday 
morning, to go ashore. Neither of them wanted the 
curiosity characteristic of their profession, and in a foreign 
Catholic city there was ample field for observation. After 
wandering from street to street, they found themselves in 
avery narrow partof the town, and surrounded by a crowd 
which continued to increase; from some of whom they 
learned that a procession of the church was shortly to pass. 
By-and-by the two seamen found themselves cooped up 
in a corner, where they remained conversing with one 
another, in English, on the folly and imposition which 
they now witnessed. While thus situated, Henderson, the 
boatswain, (such had been his rank in the navy,) felt a 
gentle but unaccountable interference with his ancle, and 
on examining, found a card stuck within his shoe, ad- 
dressed, in English, to the British Ambassador. Not a 
little astonished, he stooped down, and inquired, in a low 
voice, ** Who is there ?” and was replied to by the ques- 
tion, ** Whether he were not an Englishman?” * No,” 
said Jack, ** but I’m a Scotchman.” ‘* That’s enough,” 
was the answer, ** [’m a countryman, confined here 1n the 
cells of the Inquisition; present that card to the British 
ambassador, whoever he may be, and, I beseech you, pro- 
cure me liberty.”? As soon as the procession allowed, 
Henderson and. his companion repaired to the Consul, at 
whose house he found Capt. Smith dining, and who bore 
witness to this seaman’s general veracity. As nothing 
could be cone on that day, he ordered the party to be on 
shore next morning, when he would accompany them to 
the ambassador’s, (whose name I have now forgotten ) 
His Excellency carried the whole party to the Queen's 
palace, where he found the archbishop, then in audience 
of her Majesty. After the ceremony of introduction and 
statement of the business, ** My Lord Bishop (said her 
Majesty) here is a matter which concerns you ;” handing 
him, at the same moment, the card of his captive. The 
ecclesiastic perused it, and in a rage demanded, ** How 
any heretic dared to interfere with the holy Roman Inqui- 
sition, to which even the King and Queen of Portugal 
were subjected 2” Our representative, with becoming 
firmness, replicd, that ** if the Inquisition, or any other 
son of the Romish church, attempted, or persisted in such 
treatment of.a British subject, his Holiness, and his Grace 
himself, could not fail to know, that the Sovereign whom 
he represented possessed ample means to enforce their libe- 
ration, and that every Englishman there confined must be 
released forthwith.” The archbishop promised acquiescence 
in the course. of a few days. ‘* Nay, (said the ambas- 
sador,) that [ shall see carried into instant execution, or 
the refusal of immediate compliance shall be at the peril 
of your Grace.” After various attempts at delay on the 
part of the archbishop, the necessary order was at last 
obtained, and the Consul was despatched in the Ambassa- 
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our national character. Our Ambassador, indignantly 
turning to the priest, *‘ You and your church (said he) 
assume to be the only men commissioned by the Prince of 
Peace; your deeds prove you, in reality, the devilish 
agents of the prince of darkness.” 

It now remains to narrate the history of the unfortunate 
captive. He was born in Yorkshire, of respectable pa- 


Jt was one of'| rents, but having an unconquerable predilection to a 
those steps that (to use the words of Voltaire) ‘‘ vulgar | maritime life, his friends sent him on a trial voyage to 
n, if 


Lisbon, with instructions to the tnaster to cure him, i 








t was 
effected before the voyage was completed. Aficr his 
arrival, he one day landed at Lisbon, and took a Rible 
with him, which his friends had placed in his sea-ciest. 

tain 


On an aqueduct bridge, which then connected a moun 
with the Portuguese capital, he by-and-by szated himself, 
and was unsuspectingly reading this inestimable Book, 
when two priests passing (one of whom appeared to be of 
Trish extraction) inquired what he was reading; they 
looked at his book, and returned it to him. Ina few 
minutes afterwards he was accosted by some officers, who, 
either by artifice or authority, got the young man into 
their power; and, from that day forward, he had been 
confined by order.of the Inquisition, without an opportu. 
nity, during fifteen years, of ever communicating with his 
friends, although they advertised a reward for his disco- 
very shortly after his disappearance. During this long 
incarceration the door of his cell began to fal) down, and 
grating much on the pavement. it became necessary to 
renew it; the hinges being rusted into the wood, a large 
forge-hammer was used to detach them. In the course of 
the operation the door was thrown over, the light was ex- 
tinguished, and the large clinch nails were scattered abovt 
the floor; unobserved, he groped about, and collected 
several of these, and afterwards employed them in working 
a hole through the wall sufficiently large to admit his arm, 
the small end tapering to the joint of a stone on the outer 
side, which he filled up with stones or wood from the ine 
side. Meantime, a young Irish Catholic, about to take 
holy orders, visited, by special leave, the dungeons of the 
Papal office; with him he hazarded conversation, begged 
he would interest himself for his release, or that, at all 
events, he would supply him with paper, pen, and inks 
the former being impossible, the latter was accomplished 
by smuggling these materials at two future visits into his 
dreary abode. ‘These were the means by which le wrote 
the letter, conveyed it through the hole, and slipped it into 
the boatswain’s shoe. The pen was found ¢oncealéd ia 
the seam of his prison-robe, the ink-glass in his trowsers, 
and part of the paper he then retained. Such is the sea- 
man’s account of our countryman’s confinement and 
liberation. 

It is about ten years since the wrfter received the above 
account from Henderson, who was a man of character in 
his station and profession, and was employed asa shipe 
rigger at Leith, till accidentally drowned about two years 
ago; his widow is a respectable and pious woman, who 
hears testimony to her husband's narrative, and for this 
purpose her address is subjoined. 

For the further satisfaction of the editor, the certificate 
of the Secretary of the Seaman’s Friend Society at Leith 
is sent herewith, who has inquired of Mrs. Henderson into 
the truth of the preceding statement. ' 

Three other British prisoners had died in the Inquisie 
tion; one of them a Scotchman, the other two were trom 
Wales. , 

On inspecting the spot where the two seamen had stcod, 
a small piece of wood was observed in a slit of the wall, 
which could be pushed inwards from the street, and, ‘of 
course, had been under the control of the prisoner within. 

The liberated man promised to reward Henderson 
should he ever see him in England, who, sailor-like, 
neglected to keep the address, and they never afterwards 
met. Being then in a poor state of health, it is presumed 
the captive of the Inquisition is long since dead. Should 
any of his friends happen to see this, they may know 
where to find the liberator’s widow. 

‘* Mrs. Henderson, tea-dealer, No. 55, Yardheads. 
Leith, Scotland.” ; 








Tide Table. 





doz’s carriage, while his Lordship (who r d in the 
palace) waited the result. Our wretched countryman was 
found covered with rags, filth, and vermin; his beard 
hung down to his middle; his nails were an inch long; 
and his appearance was sickly and emaciated. In this 
condition he was brought before the Queen, who, shocked 
at the sight, left the audience-hall, secretly pleased, how- 
ever, at the dilemma in which her confessor (for whom 
she entertained little regard) was so unexpectedly placed. 
The scene which afterwards ensued was accordant with 
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STANZAS. 


“Oh! could we live in visions '"—Mrs. Hsmaus 
In a world of delusion, oh, might we but live, 
An elysium of Fancy’s own; 
in a world where might never the torn spirit grieve, 
Unceasing, for happiness gone! 
Could we live in a region of light, 
Pure as childhood’s own dream of delight, 
In a region where care was unknown. 


In visions, bright visions, oh, if it were given 
Stil] ever exulting to stray ; 
In dreams fair as Hope’s whisper’d breathings of heaven, 
In dreams life steal gently away! 
And thus through a valley thick strewn, 
With the rose and green myrtle alone, 
Might we wander one long summer's day. 


But, alas, from that dream, that wild trance to awake, 
That fairy land, dazzling, and bright; 
What sorrow, what anguish, the spirit would shake, 
O’erwhelming it, hopeless, in night! 
And ah, from delusion withdrawn, 
What a wilderness, weed overgrown, 
What a desert would glare on the sight! 


What a chaos, distracting, would quickly appear, 
What a chaos of horror and blood, 
What a region, dismaying, of tor.ure and fear, 
What a shoreless, and storm-swollen flood ! 
What passions for ever contending, 
Till darkly, at length, its might leading, 
Despair, the worn spirit subdued! 


Then seek not in visions, vain visions, to live, 
Reality shrouding from view; 
And scek not with dreamings the soul to deceive, 
But, bidding delusion adieu, 
The lot of mortality share, 
And conscious thy rest is not here, 
Unshrinking, life’s journey pursue. 
Bhar pool 


| 





THE BROKEN SPELL. 
i 
1 love thee not as once I loy’d, and yet I know not why, 
It is not that the gladsome light hath vanish'd from thine eye; 
It is not that the cose-like tint hath faded from thy cheek, 
But the spell which bound my heart of old it is in vain to seek. 


The eame pale ringlets cluster round thy spotless neck and 
brow, 

4nd the form on which I’ve gaz’d oo oft, hath grace and 
Hgbtness now; 

There is the same sweet eloquence blent with thy voice’s tone, 

But the nameless charm that won my soul hath from thy 
beauty gone. 

There was a time when dreams of bliss my spirit would 
entrance, 

Whene'er I caught the brightness of thy sweet and loving 
glance; 

And when I met thee, hope and Joy lit up my brow and heart, 

And sadness was upon my soul when came the time to part. 


Now lean gaze, unmov’'d, upon thine eyes’ enchanting beam, 
Tt eauseth not within my breast a single blissful dream; 
Upon my heart a chilling{cloud for ever seems to lie, 

Lmeet thee without transport, and I leave thee without sigh. 





Thou readest change is with my soul, yet changest not in 
thine, 

Around me still, as they were wont, thy snowy arms entwine; 

In vain—as once I lov’d, my love can never be for thee, 

Thou art but as the ivy to the dark and wither’d tree. 


Nay, tell me not of plighted vews,—alas, it is in vain; 

If worlds were mine, as then I lov’d, I could not love again; 

My passion was too wild and strong, it burn’d too bright to 
last, 

It was but as the lightning’s flash,—it shone, and it hath past. 

Oh! would that I had known thee not, or thou had’st lov’d 
me less; 

But it hath ever been my fate to curse where I should bless 

Adieu! the world will brand my name,—it recks not of my 
heart, 

1 lov'd thee once, I love not now,—'tis meet that we should 
part. 


Manchester. J. BOLTON. 





Plena 
MELIZA AND YOUNG DELFIERO AT THE FONT. 


(From Mr. Pemberton's unpublished “‘ Rambles)” 
a 
Down turn’d their eyes, and at their feet 
They saw the crystal font repeat 
Their figures on its tranquil faee, 
And answer the sad smile that woke 
Within his eye; but, oh, it broke 
As he look’d on the shadowy grace 
Of that lov’d form his arm entwin’d,— 
That form so fragile ;—half reclin’d 
Upon his neck, she lean’d and gaz’d 
With him in dimm’d, but raptur’d sense, 
As if the soul were fleeting thence, 
Or Death, unseen, stood by, and raised 
His icy dart to strike;—her fingers, 
So slender, delicate, and pale, 
Seem’d touch’d by the last breath that lingers 
In life’s enfeebled, finish'd tale. 


“ Ah, would, when thou art far away, 
Thy image on the water stay: 
Meliza, if that liquid glass 
‘Would only show thy angel form 
Reflected there, my days would pase 
Ev'n like this hour, until the warm, 
Last, lingering drop of life were chill’é 
Within my veins, and then distill’d 
Into ethereal soul, ’twould fly 
And bear thy memory with it far, 
To dwell with some bright, distant star, 
That holds its course through yonder sky ;— 
This spot should be my home, my bed, 
My seat, my rest, my hope, my heaven; 
And I, forgetting thou wert riven 
From me awhile, would lay my head, 
And, sinking, dream myself to rest; 
And, with the blessed, be most blest. 
With that I'd talk, as "twere to thee ;— 
With that I would converse, as *twere 
With thy dear self, and thou should’st be 
Still present to my list’ning ear; 
And Fancy’s voice should answer me, 
Just in thy mild and silvery tone, 
With none to hear; oh, I alone 
Would drink those tones, and think the breath 
Which breath’d them, softly fann’d my face;—~ 
Yes, this should be my dwelling-place, 
Through my short life, till welcome death.° 


No word she spoke ;—her lips that parted 
Gave passage to the swelling sigh; 

And the one limpid drop that started, 
Hung trembling, glistening in hereye, ~ 
As upward to the moonlit sky 

It turn’d, and seem’d to look a prayer 





As if ahe sought a dwelling there; 


Or ask’d of pitying Heaven to steep 
Her senses in their long, last sleep. 
Then downward fell the tear-wash'd lid, 
As yet his murmuring accents rang 
Upon her ear, could she forbid 
That music then ?—ab no, the tongue, 
The voice that made it made to her 
The sounds which yet might death defers 
The only sounds that earth could give 
For which she had one wish to live. 


"* No voice, to tongue, I hear thy heart, 
Meliza; in its throbs I hear 
The thoughts which lips cannot impart, 
Of anguish, love, and hopeless fear. 
Oh might we not, oh may we not, 
Yet fly to some sequester’d spot? 
Fly far ere fall the dreadful blow 
That will, must, crush out every ray 
Of hope, and leave all darkening woe 
To hold its desolating sway. 

When nought but vile and poisonous weeds 
Will fright where flowers have smiled before; 
While each rack’d heart in silence bleeds, 

Till, mouldering, breaks the dried-up cora 
Through Paradise, where we have stray’d, 
Like weeping spirits, and have smiled 
Through the lone tears and sighs that prey’d 
On each, for sorrow was beguil’d 
By each, in that companionship 
Of grief: but now” e e 
® e e e 6 


[Eee 
ELEGIE. '‘ 
LA JEUNB BAUVAGE A GON SEPANT MOBS. 


(From the Panorama.) 
Pourquoi te pleurer, cher enfant? 
Le sort t’arrache 4 ma tendresse:_ 
Tu n’as vécu qu'un seul instant; 
Sur mon sein en vain je te presse. 


Lorsque pour la premiere fols 

L’oiseau s’éloigne de sa mére, 

Souvent dans les champs, dans les bola, 
I) trouve mainte graine amére. 


Du moins tu n’as pas éprouvé 
La peine, la douleur profondes 
Sur toi ne s'est point élevé 
Le souffle dévorant du monde 
Etranger aux maux, au bonheur, 
Tu meurs avec ton innocence; 
Tel passe avec sa douce odeur 
Le bouton mort dés sa naissance, 
Heureux qui se voit moissonner 
Des l’aurore de sa carriére; 
Il n’a connu que le baiser 
Et le sourire de sa mére. 

“ as 


SMathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 








MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


87. By Miss E. Simpson, Flint.—Find the exact valae 
of ,34666 of a pound sterling. 

88. By Miss Mary Jackson.—Determine the length of 
a pendulum that would vibrate seconds at the distance of 
the earth’s radius above its surface. 

89. By Mons. Soufict.—W ith what velocity per second 
would air rush into a vessel ig which the contained ait is 
only half as dense as common air ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention 
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FREE TRADE TO INDIA AND C8INA. 
Just published, price — and Sold by all the Liverpool 
kseLers, 


“es PROCEEDINGS at the PUBLIC MEETING 
held in the Sessions Room, Liverpool, on the 28th of 
The MAYOR in the Chair. 


uary, 1829. 
a Published by the Committee. 





EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, &e. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 

A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty six closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM'’S LECTURES on the EAST- 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com- 

any’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a Free 
Frade to India and China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
Climate, Natural History, Resources, &c. of the Eastern 
World; witha great variety of other interesting and amusing 
formation. 
- Delivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
. 1829. 
OE ae printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of alithe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
Kaleidoscope. 





DEDICATED TO THE KING. 
By his Majesty's most gracious permission. 
DOLIER’S COPY-BOOK and PEN-DIRECTING 
SYSTEM, for the FORMATION of LETTERS. 


The object of this Invention is to initiate Youth into a re- 
gular and correct habit of writing: thematical lines are 
printed in them, by which the learner is guided, showing at 
once the proper inclination, proportion, shape, and distance 
of each letter. By strict attention to the established rules 
of holding the pen, and by a due share of practice, beginners 
may, on this plan, attain an elegant style of writing; while 
those who have already adopted erroneous and irregular pro- 
portions, may speedily correct them. 

The Copy-heads will admit of the pupil tracing the letters 
earefully with a pencil or dry pen, until their forms are per- 
ceived, as it were, by the hand, and afterwards they may be 
filled up withink. The plain Copy-heads, exhibiting mere 
up and down strokes, ané their precise junctions, will be 
found particularly useful, and deserving of studious atten- 
tion. 

There are seven kinds of Copy-books, price 1s. each, ar- 
ranged on this system, commencing with the easiest large- 
hand lessuns, and terminating with a sma)l-hand book, in 
which will be feund a selection of Copy-heads, in a modern 
and ——— style of writing. The distinction of books is 
as follows, which may be useful to persons giving orders for 


them. 

Al. The largest-hand Copy-books, with the first lessons 
{up and down strokes.)—A 2. The same size, with a worded 
ae in the first page. 

1. The common large-hand, with the first lessons (up 
and down strokes.)}—B 2. The same size, with worded 


be °F 
C1. The round-hand@, with the first lessons (up and down 
etrokes.)—C 2. The same size, with worded Copy-heads. 
The seventh book, marked D, for small hand, will be 

published in a few weeks. 

Liverpool: Printed by Egerton Smith and Cv., sold by 
Phelps, London, and all Booksellers. 

®g* Post-letters must be post-paid. 
(One concern.) 
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FREE TRADE TO THE EAST. 





It will be seen by the advertisement that the Liverpool 
Committee on the India Trade have published, in a 
pamphlet, at the low price of sixpence, a full and cor- 
rect Report of the late Public Meeting in the Sessions 
Room on the opening of the Trade to India and China; 
with the addition of a preface and some notes. This 
pamphlet contains a great body of valuable information. 
Another pamphlet is also advertised, at the reasonable 
price of one shilling, containing a very ample and origi- 
nal Report of Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures, delivered in 
Liverpool, comprehending the subject of the Company’s 
monopoly, the good effects of free trade, the habits, cus- 
toms, superstitions, &c. of the eastern nations, natural 
history, rees, &c. of the vast and neglected regions 
} ed a: may be had from the agents of the Ka- 


pe. 
We have great | nag in copying the following obser- 
vations made by the Rev. John Corrie, the president of 
the Philosophical Society at Birmingham, at the close of 
Mr. Buckingham’s supplementary lecture on the state of 
trade to the East at that i— 

“I understand that at Liverpool and Manchester, where, 
as you have heard from him, Mr. Buckingham has been 
giring lectures, the audience at both places, at the conclu- 
sion of the lectures, expressed their approbation by a vote 
of thanks. Permit me to ask, if it would be agreeable to 
a that we should follow their example? The very 

ively interest these lectures have excited—the numerous 
and increasing audiences by which they have been at- 
tended—and espegially the feelings you have so vepeatedly 
and a Eee this morning, seem to leave no 
room for doubt or hesitation. I venture, therefore, with- 
out farther intredgetion, to propose, that ‘ the respectful 


and cordial thanks of this assembly be presented to Mr. 
Buckingham, in testimony of our admiration of the very 
able and deeply interesting course of lectures which he 
has now concluded.’ Circumstances compel me to be very 
brief in this address; but I trust you will permit me to 
gratify my own feelings, by stating that Mr. Buckingham 
is by far the most accomplished lecturer it has ever been 
my lot to hear (the concurrence of the audience in this opi- 
nion was testified by loud, repeated, and long continued 
applause.) In regard to the lecture of this morning, which 
has fixed and delighted our attention for nearly four hours 
—which has combined all the resources of eloquence— 
facts—arg ts—vivid description of the effects of dif- 
ferent systemsof civil and commercial policy—irony—wit— 
invective—in regard to this most brilliant and powerful 
discourse, I would only make one observation, and I am 
persuaded I shall give no offence to Mr. Buckingham, 
nor, I trust, to any of this audience, if I remind you of a 
circumstance which, some forty years ago, occurred in the 
House of Commons. It was at the conclusion of that me- 
morable speech with which Mr. Sheridan introduced one 
of the charges against Warren Hastings, and which, by 
the authorities of the day, was said to have equalled or 
surpassed all that had ever been heard or read of ancient 
or modern eloquence. At the conclusion of that speech 
which had enraptured, enchanted, overpowered the House, 
it was thought necessary to adjourn immediately, and to 
come to no decision on the subject-matter of the speech in 
their excited and agitated state of feeling. Permit me to 
recommend a similar caution on the present occasion, and 
to express my hope, that while you treasure in your me- 
mories a part, at least, of that endless variety of novel and 
curious information which has been so profusely spread 
before you—-while you retain, as you cannot fail to retain, 
a vivid impression of the nature and bearing of that evi- 
dence which Mr. Buckingham has with such extraordinary 
ability stated and expressed—you would pause before you 
form any decided conclusion on that most important, I 
repeat it, most important topic, which was the great ob- 
‘eet of the lecture—-whatever opinions you may ultimately 
entertain—-whatever eagrvese wo you may ultimately 
adopt, at least have the satisfaction of feeling confident 
they have not been the result of momentary excitement, 
but of cool, deliberate, and mature reflection.” 














Scicntific Potices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve 
ments in Science or Art; including, Oceasionally, sine 

ular Medica] Cases; Astronomital,’ Méchanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 
ie = 


Another expedition to the Arctic Seas, prepared ander 
circumstances of peculiar public interest, is shortly to 
leave our shores ; and it affords us much satisfaction to 
present our readers with the earliest account of a design 
which promises to lead to such important results, as well 
as to attract popular curiosity and feeling in no ordinary 
degree. This expedition is projected by Captain Ross, 
whose former voyage to the Polar Seas is well known to 
the world, and will be entirely under the command and 
control of that able and gallant officer. We say entirely 
under his command and control; for, though countes 
nanced by the Admiralty, the undertaking is at the pri- 
vate expense of Captain Ross and his friends; the whole 
plan is his own, and consequently the outfit, the mode of 
proceeding, the length of time employed, the remainin 
or returning, will be decided on hisown knowledge oul 
responsibility, and without being cramped by reference to 
superior orders at head quarters—a point which has pro- 
bably interfered with the successful prosecution of any 
similar attempt heretofore, and certainly caused Captain 
Ross himself to be made rather a scape-goat for failure on 
the previous occasion. 

But the great novelty in the new voyage, and one which 
excites such sanguine hopes respecting it, is, that the 
powerful aid of steam is to be employed for the first time. 
Captain Ross goes out in the Victory, a steam-vegsel of 
200 tons burthen; and accompanied by the John, a ship 
of 320 tons, laden with fuel, provisions, and stores. 

Our scientific readers are well acquainted with Captain 
Ross’s excellent ** Treatise on Navigation by Steam ”® 
but to others it may be proper to state, that this very 
practical and well-informed officer has for six or eight 
years been arduously engaged in experiménts upon the 

ication of this wonderful force in vessels of every kind. 





PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS IN THE RIVER MERSEY 
lies 


Mr. Lunt, of Chester, several of whose ingenious sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the navigation of our 
river and harbour we have had occasion to notice, has 
deposited at our office an immense plan of our river from 
Weston Point to Seacombe, on a scale of eight square 
inches to the mile. This map is intended to illustrate 
Mr. Lunt’s proposed improvements, which will be rendered 
intelligible to any person who may inspect it by a printed 
reference accompanying the drawing. 

Besides a variety of projected improvements in the river 
opposite the town, Mr. Lunt recommends a vast embark. 
ment, from the mouth of the river Weaver to Brombro’ 
Pool, by which not less than fourteen square miles would 
be recovered from the river, and probably with great ad- 
vantage to the navigation. 

In the present state of the country, and indeed under 
any circumstances, the recovery of land from the sea is 
one of the most patriotic and praiseworthy projects that 
can be encouraged by corporate bodies, enterprising spe- 
culators, or by the legislature. Independent of the 
human labour which the erection of a_sea wall from the 
entrance of the Weaver to Brombro’ would call into 








demand, the land recovered by the enclosure would be a 
great source of employment to the cultivators, and of 
valuable return to the proprietors. 

We had prepared some other observations on Mr. Lunt’s 
project, and on the subject of recovering land from the 
sea. We shall, in our next, resume the subject. 
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(From the Liverpool Courter.} 

Barometer | Extreme; Thermu-|i-xtreme; State of Kemarks 

at during | meter | heateu- |the Wine at 

noon Night. |morniug {ring Day.) at noon. porn. 
Mar 

11 | 29 66} 39 0} 41 0} 46 0O| E.N.E. |Cloudy. 
12 | 29 37 0} 39 Oj 44 Oj E.S.E. |Cloudy. 
13 $29 60) 36 0} 38 O} 44 O!N.N.E. Fair. 
14129 70; 34 0} 36 0} 40 O|N.N.W./Fair. 
15 {29 73; 32 O| 35 Oj] 39 O|N.N.W.|Fair. 
16 | 29 53| 30 O| 34 0} 42 O Ss. Fair. 
17 129 27; 31. O| 34 0} 41 O} S.S.E. iRain. 





What his perseverance and talents have effected it is un- 
necessary for us to particularize; but we merely repeat 
the opinion of the best sailors, we know, when we state 
that they consider Captain Ross’s improvements to be of 
the highest character. To demonstrate this, we undere 
stand, the Victory will repeat the experiments (already 
proved in the north) in the Thames, where she now lies 5 
so as to show the great official personages the nature of the 
services that may be expected from a ship so constructed. 
At present all that we can say is from report (we shall 
acquire ocular testimony as soon as we can) and we are 
told that the Victory is fortified upon principles which 
must render her impervious to ice. The paddles are upon 
quite a new construction ; the build is such that a severe 
pressure of ices would raise the vessel instead of crushing 
it; and finally, if she f4 ted as a steamer, the idles can 
readily be taken off, and she is immediately rigged and 
navigated as a sailing vessel ! 

In addition, we understand that the engine works with- 
out a funnel, and is of the high pressure kind, which Ca; 
tain Ross's experiments teach him to prefer far beyond t 
low pressure. Another extraordinary advantage, when we 
look to the navigation of these seas, and to the coasts which 
are to be surveyed is, that any species of fuel may be con 
sumed, and thus the motion of the explorers be kept alive 
by means furnished from the objects by which they are 
surrounded, whether the wood of the northern shores of 
America, or the oil of seals, bears, walrusses, and whales, 
to be found in every quarter of ice and water. 

It is probable that Captain Ross will, in the first in- 
stance, proceed to I.ancaster’s Sound, and examine Prince 
Regent's Inlet, which, it will be remembered, afforded the 
fairest prospect of an approach to the northern land. In 
this direction, by the help of steam and boats, we confi- 
dently anticipate that interesting discoveries will be made. 
Having ultimately, either by this channel or any other, 
reached the American coast, it will be the object of the 
expedition to complete its examination, and especially to 
inspect that portion which was left unexplored between 
the efforts of Captains Franklin and Beechy. This alone 
would be a great triumph to geography, and reflect high 
honour on British perse and enterp the laurel 

* Quarto, recently published by Longman and Co. in Lon- 


don, and Blackw in Edinburgh ; a work, whether viewed 
in a civil or military light, of the utmost national ime 
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which has been and‘is now so nobly contested for, both by 
the Government of Russia and by the individual exertions 
of the late patriotic Romanoff. That the example of that 
illustrious person is about to be followed by one of our 
own countrymen in a private station, is in itself a great 
gratification to us; and we most heartily wish Captain 
Ross all the good fortune which he so eminently deserves. 
Perhaps we ought to notice that there isnow no pecuniary 
reward to tempt to the exploit, and that therefore it is free 
from every taint of interested motives. All that Captain 
Ross can look for, is the assistance of instruments from the 
Admiralty, the Royal Society, and other public bodies, 
and these, we believe, are liberally offered. In conclusion, 
we again wish him every success; and trust that at no 
distant period we shall have the pleasure of recording it, 
and directing the gratitude of his country to his happy and 
triumphant return. 

It strikes us that such contrivances must be eminently 
calculsted to ensure success; and it will be curious to see 
individual enterprise and ability achieve that which Go- 
vernment, with all its means and liberality, has failed to 
accomplish. 

The Victory and John are to be manned with a crew of 
sixty, twenty in one, and forty in the other vessel; and 
when we mention that Captain Ross (the nephew of the 
commander, and the companion of Parry, &c.) is to ac- 
company his uncle, we give an assurance that every thing 
which science—astronomy, botany, natural history—may 
look for, will be amply fulfilled ; for the British navy does 
not boast of a better educated or more intelligent officer. 

Provisions for three years are to be taken out; and the 
expedition will be ready to start by the middle of next 
month. 








J2atural History. 


FIRST DEVELOPMENT OF A PERFECT BUTTERFLY 
OR MOTH. 

Althoughiin Kirby and Spence’s valuable work there is 
an interesting description of the first development of the 
butterfly, yet I take the liberty of sending you an account 
of an instance which fell under my own observation, as it 
contains some particulars which do not appear in their 
narration. The moth (Phalz’s pavonia, emperor) which, 
I observed, was about five minutes getting out of its tomb ; 
its wings were, at first, small, shrivelled, and flabby ; its 
body very large and unwieldy ; for the first five minutes 
after its exit it did nothing but stretch its legs, and lie first 
on one side and then on the other; it afterwards lay gently 
down on its back, with its wings lying negligently at each 
side; its pulse at this period was at 60; for, as it lay 
stretched out, the joints of the abdomen, if I may use that 
term for the pliable parts which are not so visible in a ma- 
ture subject, (like the joints of a lobster’s body,) were 
transparent, and I could, therefore, see the internal move- 
ments: after remaining a few minutes in this state, the 
pulsation became considerably slower, and at the same 
time the wings began to grow,—the first process was the 
injection of a yellow fluid from the dody, which shot very 
tupidly into the nervure of the wings, and seemed to 
strengthen them. Their further development continued to 
proceed from the base : the action resembled the convul- 
sions of a bit of parchment in the fire, and the wings, 
from the nervures, being tense, were very like a Savoy 
cabbage-leaf. In about a quarter of an hour they had 
attained to their full size, but not strength. One 
side was perfected before the other was half done; the 
colours and pencilling grew more evident and brilliant, as 
the wings increased in size, which was the most beautiful 
part of the process. The moth at last turned itself heels 
over head, and then walked about a little, but was very 
dull, and the wings did not attain their maximum of 
strength till about five hours after, when a copious eva- 
cuation took place, and it immediately became quite 
lively.—Dfagazine of Natural History. 








SPINNING SLUGS. 

Sir, I have now before me a spinning slug, I mean a 
slug, which 1 discovered suspended by the tail from the 
leaves of a tree for the space of about a foot or more, and 
letting itself down towards the earth by means of a fine 
thread, like that of a spider, or that by which the larve 
of many lepidopterous insects descend from the branches | 
of trees. With the single exception of its spinning pro- 
pensity, the slug appears in all respects exactly like the 
ordinary small gray slug (Limax agréstis,) so common 
everywhere, and so destructive in our gardens. I have 
several times met with these spinning slugs suspended by 
their threads; but, as I can discover no difference in size, 
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species, or whether the common slug may not uniformly 
possess the same faculty, though it has seldom occasion to 
exert it. The author of Elements of Natural History, 
speaking of slugs in general, says, that ‘*they spin a 
thread, by which they sometimes suspend themselves, or 
let themselves down from heights;” but this observation 
he makes while describing the general habits of the genus, 
without appropriating it to any particular species. My 
slug unfortunately made its escape from under the glass 
in which it was confined, before I had fully satisfied my 
curiosity respecting it. I could not perceive that it showed 
any disposition to spin while in confinement.—Jfagazine of 
Natural History, No. 6. 





ATTACHMENT OF ANIMALS. 
The attachments formed by animals, from living toge- 
ther, have produced some remarkable facts. Feeling has 
been evinced by those reckoned most insensible, and even 
the strongest laws of nature have been set aside. The 
cubra Gi capello and the canary bird, which have, for years, 
inhabited the same cage at Mr. Cross's, in Exeter Change, 
are strong instances of the latter; but my communication 
more particularly a!ludes to the former. When I lived in 
Paris, there were two remarkably fine ostriches, male and 
female, kept in the Rotunda of the Jardin du Roi. The 
skylight over their heads having been broken, the glaziers 
proceeded to repair it, and, in the course of their work, 
let fall a triangular piece of glass. Not long after this, the 
female ostrich was taken ill, and died after an hour or two 
of great asony. The body was opened, and the throat 
and stomach were found to have been dreadfully lacerated 
by the sharp corners of the glass which she had swallowed. 
From the moment his companion was taken from him, 
the male bird had no rest ; he appeared to be incessantly 
searching for something, and daily wasted away. He was 
moved from the spot in the hope that he would forget his 
grief; he was even aliowed more liberty, but nought 
availed, and he literally pined himself to death. I heard 
of a curious expedient the other day, which prevented a si- 
milar catastrophe, and which has led me to address you : 
A gentleman, residing in this country, had for some years 
been possessed of two brown cranes (Ardea pavonina) ; one 
of them at length died, and the survivor became disconso- 
late. He was apparently following his companion, when 
his master introduced a large looking-glass into the aviary. 
The bird no sooner beheld his reflected image than he 
fancied she for whom he mourned had returned to him ; 
he placed himself close to the mirror, plumed his feathers, 
and showed every sign of happiness. The scheme an- 
swered completely, the crane recovered his health and spi- 
rits, passed almost all his time before the looking-zlass, 
and lived many years atter, at length dying from an acci- 
dental injury. — Magazine of Natural History, No. 6. 














The Bouquet. 


«TY have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





THE UNLUCKY PRESENT.—AN ANECDOTE, 
** Timeo dona ferentes.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “HISTORIES OF THE SCOTTISH REBEL- 
LIONS,” THE ‘TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH,” &C, 
a 


(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 





The Rev. Mr. L » Minister of C———, in La. 
narkshire, (who died within the present century,) was one 
of those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Scottish adage, ‘*can never see green cheese but 
their een recls.”” He was extremely. covetous, and that 
not only of nice articles of food, but of many other things 
which do not generally excite the cupidity of the human 
heart. The following story is in corroboration of this as- 
sertion. Being ona visit one day at the house of one of 
his parishioners, a poor, lonely widow, living in a moor- 
land part of the parish, Mr. L became fascinated 
by the charms of a little cast-iron pot, which happened 
at the time to be lying on the hearth full of potatoes for 
the poor woman’s dinner, ‘and that. of her children. He 
had never in his life seen such a nice little pot. It was a 
perfect conceit of a thing. It was a gem. No pot on 
earth could match its symmetry. It was an objectaltogether 











quite overpowered by the reverend man’s commendations of 
her pot; ‘if ye like the pot sae weel as a’ that, 1 beg 
ye'll let me send it to the manse. It’s a kind o” orra (su. 
perfluous ) pot wi’ us; for we've a bigger ane, that we use 
oftener, and that’s mair convenient every way for us. Sae 
ve']l just tak a present o’t. I°ll send it ower the morn wi’ 
Jamie, when he gangs to the schule.”"—*'* Oh!” said the 
minister, **I can by no means permit you to be at so 
much trouble. Since you areso good as to give me the 
pot, I'll just carry it home with me in my hand. I’m so 
much taken with it, indeed, that I would really prefer 
carrying it myself.” After much altercation between the 
minister and the widow, on this delicate point of polite. 
ness, it was agreed that -he should carry home the pot 
himself. 

Off, then, he trudged, bearing this curious little culi- 
nary article alternately in his hand and under his arm, as 
seemed most convenient to him. Unfortunately, the day 
was warm, the way long, and the minister fat; so that he 
became heartily tired of his burden before he had got half. 
way home. Under these distressing circumstances, it 
struck him, that if, instead of carrying the pot awkwardly 
at one side of his person, he were to carry it on his head, 
the burden would be greatly lightened; the principles of 
natural philosophy, which he had learned at college, in- 
forming him, that when a load presses directly and imme- 
diately upon any cbject, itis far less onerous than when 
it hangs at the remote end of alever, Accordingly, doffing 
his hat, which he resolved to carry home in his hand, and 
having applied his handkerchief to his Lrow, he clapped 
the pot in inverted fashion upon his head; where, as the 
reader may suppose, it figured much like Mambrino’s 
helmet upon the crazed capital of Don Quixote, only a 
great deal more magnificent in shape and dimensions.— 
There was, at first, much relief and much comfort in this 
new mode of carrying the pot; but mark the result. The 
unfortunate minister having taken a by-path to escape ob- 
servation, found himself, when stilla good way from home, 
under the necessity of leaping over a ditch, which inter- 
cepted him in passing from one field to another. He 
jumped, but surely no jump was ever taken so completely 
in, or at least, into, the dark as this. The concussion 
given to his person in descending, caused the helmet to 
become a hood: the pot slipped down over his face, 
and resting with its rim upon his neck, stuck fast there. 
What was worst of all, the nose, which had permitted the 
pot to slip down over it, withstood every desperate attempt 
on the part of its proprietor to make it slip back again; 
the contracted part of the neck of the patera being of such 
a peculiar formation as to cling fast to the base of the nose, 
although it had found no difficulty in gliding along its 
hypothenuse. Was ever minister in a worse plight? Was 
there ever contretems so unlucky ? Did ever any man— 
did ever any minister, so effectually hoodwink himself, or 
so thoroughly shut his eyes to the plain light of nature? 
What was to be done? The place was lonely; the way 
difficult and dangerous; human relief was remote, almost 
beyond reach. It was impossible even to cry for help.—- 
Or, if a cry could be uttered, it might reach in deafening 
reverberation the ear of the utterer; but it would not trae 
vel twelye inches farther in any direction. To add to the 
distress of the case, the unhappy sufferer soon found great 
difficulty in breathing. What with the heat occasioned by 
the beating of the sun on the metal, and what with the 
frequent return of the same heated air to his lungs, he was 
in the utmost danger of suffocation. Every thing con- 
sidered, it seemed likely, that if he did not chance to be 
relieved by some accidental wayfarer, there would soon‘be 
DEATH IN THE Pot. 

The instinctive love of life. however, is omni-prevalent $ 
and even very stupid people have been found, when put to 
the push by strong and imminent peri], to exhibita degree 
of presence of mind, and exert a degree. of. energy, fat 


they were ever known to exhibit or exert under ordinary 








edlour, or form, from the common slug, I should be glad 
fo know whether they are to be considered as a distinct | 


perfectly.lovely. ‘‘ Dear sake! minister,” said the widow, ' 


tr what might have been expected from them, or what 


ircumstances. So it was with the pot-ensconced minister 
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of C———= Pressed by the urgency of his distresses, he 
fortunately recollected that there was asmith’s shop at the 
distance of about a mile across the fields, where, if he 
could reach it before the period of suffocation, he might 
possibly find relief. Deprived of his eye-sight, he could 
act only as a man of feeling, and went on as cautiously as 
he could, with his hat in his hand. Half crawling, half 
sliding, over ridge and furrow, ditch and hedge, somewhat 
like Satan floundering over chaos, the unhappy minister 
travelled with all possible speed, as nearly as he could 
guess, in the direction of the place of refuge. I leave it to 
the reader to conceive the surprise, the mirth, the infinite 
amusement of the smith, and all the hangers-on of the 
smiddy, when, at length, torn and worn, faint and ex- 
hansted, blind and breathless, the unfortunate man ar- 
rived at the place, and Jet them know (rather by signs than 
by words) the circumstances of his case. In the words of 
an old Scottish song, 
« Out cam the gude man, and high he shouted, 
Out cam the gude wife, and low she louted, 
And uw’ the town-neighbours were gathered about it, 
And there was he, | trow!” 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave way to 
considerations of humanity. Ludicrous as was the minister, 
with such an object where his head should have been, and 
with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like the horns of 
the great enemy, it was, nevertheless, necessary that he 
should be: speedily restored to his ordinary condition, if 
it were for no other reason than that he might continae to 
live. He was accordingly, at hisown request, led into the 
smithy, multitudes flocking around to tender him their 
kindest offices, or to witness the process of his release ; and 
having laid down his head upon the anvil, the smith lost 
no time in seizing and poising his goodly forehammer. 
‘* Will I come sair on, minister ?’’ exclaimed the consi- 
derate man of iron, **in at the brink of the pot.” ** It's suir 
as ye like,” was the minister's answer; ‘* better a chap i’ 
the chafts than dying for want of breath.” Thus per- 
mitted, the man let fall a hard blow, which fortunately 
broke the pot in pieces, without hurting the head which it 
inclosed, as the cook-maid breaks the shell of the lobster, 
without bruising the delicate food within. A few minutes 
of the clear air, and a glass from the gude wife's bottle, 
restored the unfortunate man of prayer; but assuredly the 
incident is one which will long live in the memory of the 
parishioners of C——. 
Fan 
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f#liscellanies. 


THE TWO GREEKS. 


{Translated from the PANORAMA, @ new literary French work 
published in this town, and edited by Dr. Albert.) 








SOPHIA CONDULIMO AND HER DAUGHTER CRESSULA. 


At the time of the fall of Missolonghi, Sophia Condu- 
limo, widow of a brave Greek officer killed during the 
siege, endeavoured to make her escape, with her two chil- 
dren, through a crowd of women and children, who were 
also fleeing from the ferocity of the conquerors. She had 
scarcely quitted the heroic city with her son and daughter 
{the latter sixteen years of age, and beautiful and blooming 
as the morning rose) when she perceived that she was 
pursued by a party of Turks. At the idea of the fate of 
infamy which awaited her daughter, the mother, in 
despair, turned towards her son, and ordered him to re- 
lease, by death, his sister from the cruelty of the Mus- 
sulmen. Her command was obeyed: the young man 
immediately drew a pistol from his girdle, and discharged 
it at his sister, who fell bathed in blood at his feet. The 
broken-hearted mother fled into a cavern with her son, 
but as they were entering, a shot broke the leg of the 
young man, and he fell. His mother had but just suc- 
ceeded in carrying him into the cavern, when a picquet 


diers pointing a pistol at the head of the unhappy Sophia, 
was about to terminate all her woes, when the feelings of 
maternal duty which still animated her bosom towards 
her only child, who was lying bleeding at her feet, roused 
the spirit of the heroic Greek, and rising suddenly, she 
fixed upon the soldier an eye which flashed fire, crying, 
** Barbarian! dost thou not see that I am a woman ?” 
This appeal to humanity was heard, the lives of the mo- 
ther and son were spared, and both were led into captivity. 

Thanks to the directors of the Greek committees of 
Paris and Geneva, the unfortunate mother and her son 
were not suffered to remain long in slavery. They were, 
with two hundred other Greeks, purchased and sent to 
Corfu, where they met with a great number of Greek 
families who had been redeemed from captivity. What 
was the astonishment and delirious joy of the poor mother 
no pen can describe, when she found amongst the re- 
deemed Greeks her Cressula, her adored daughter, whom 
she had seen fall lifeless at her feet! As soon as the first 
transports of joy were over, Cressula informed her mother 
that the Turkish soldiers who pursued them, perceiving 
that she was a female, and that life was not extinct, car- 
ried her to Missolonghi; there, every attention being paid 
to her, she recovered her health, and was, some time after, 
liberated by the same committee who redeemed her mother 
and her brother. 


[From the same.]} 
MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF TASSO. 


After the lapse of four centuries of culpable neglect, 
Rome has, at last, begun to repent of its ingratitude, and 
wishes to make reparation by erecting to the memory of 
Tasso a tomb of marble, in which shall repose, with the 
ashes of this divine poet, the lyre of Virgil and the rural 
lute of Theocritus. A modest inscription, half cffuced 
by time, covered with ivy and moss, pointed out the place 
where reposed the remains of him, ** whose glory the world 
could not contain.” This humble monument was placed 
between Mount Quirinal and Mount Janicule. Another 
stone, the inscription upon which was almost illegible, in 





an obscure corner of the Pantheon, appeared also destined 
to preserve the remembrance of the poet. 

The colossal statue of Tasso, which is to ornament his 
mausoleum, is confided to the skilfulchisel of Fabbris. 
Rome dves honour to its judgment in choosing this dis- 
tinguished artist. 

We shall, at last, see accomplished the wishes of the 
great Alfieri, who, filled with a holy zeal for the memory 
of Tasso, thus gave vent to his indiznation on seeing his 
remains neglected in the yard of a poor hermit :—** The 
ashes of this divine poet, who, in a modern language, 
made the tones of the ancient trumpet resound from pole 
to pole, repose, alas! in that neglected tomb. Crowd of 
déad who have never lived, quit the Vatican !—begone! 
—and let the monument that Michael Angelo erected to 
the memory of Tasso arise in the middle of that temple,— 


a monument worthy of those two great men!” 
R. 





THE GARDENER. 

As the following Bagatelle, which has been published 
we know not how many scores of times, is now once more 
running the gauntlet of the newspapers, we shall here 
introduce it without apology. It is ascribed to Mr. Chas. 
James Fox, who having been asked by a lady why a gar. 
dener was the most extraordinary man living, made the 
following reply :— er 

** A gardener is the most extraordinary man alive, be- 
cause he has more on earth than any- man living, and 
always loves to have good grounds for what he does. He 
is master of his own thyme, is blest with con/ent and thrift, 
and gives balsam to the afflicted. He raises his celery 
every year, without being obliged to the penny-royal. He 
is. proprietor of the mint, and it is a bad year that does 
not bring him in a plum. He is a friend to the warring 
act, delighting in a multitude of pears. When he walks 





of Turkish cavalry surrounded them, and one of the sol- 





minister of state; yet such is his philosophy, that he is 
Superior to the sages. He is daily cultivating cock's 
combs ; yet such is his contempt for dress, that his own is 
a perfect scare-crow. All his deds are more fruitful than 
King Priam’s; no wonder then his nursery is fuller than 
the Foundling Hospital, though it is liable to an odd acci- 
dent, that of being turned into ashes without being burnt 
water will not prevent it, but shrub will, of which all the 
nobility buy from him, though it is well known they cane 
not. make a drop of punch from any shrub he ever sold. 
Raking is more his business than diversion, and this which 
brings ruin to others is of great use to his health and fore 
tune. Several distempers which afflict others are not hurte 
ful to him; he walks easier for the gravel, and thrives best 
or arapid consumution. He is a man of surprising know- 
ledge in magic, and has been seen in private with the devil 
in the bush. Though he has his choice of the crown impe- 
rial, and the Turk’s cap, yet he generally prefers the 
monk’s hood, and brings more bons chretiens to perfection 
than any parish priest. His favourites are all beauties of 
the most distinguished cast—none-so-pretty and Londons 
pride; yet his wite has plenty of Heurt's-ease, and never 
wishes for weeds. In short, Madam, he can boast of more 
bleeding hearts than you, and more daure/s than Nelson 3 
but his greatest pride, and the world’s greatest envy, is, 
he can have yes whenever he pleases. 





Singular Phenomenon.—The following expermment was 
recenily made in Edinburgh :—Into an open vessel, such 
as atumbler filled with water, was placed a bell-shaped 
glass vessel, with its mouth downward, and a long stalk 
above, closely fitted into it, open at top, and about ones 
tenth of an inch in width. The bell-shaped cavity was 
tiled with syrup, and had its mouth completely closed by 
a piece of bladder, or membrane. When in this state it 
was immersed to the depth of one or two inches in the 
water contained in the open vessel; and after it had re- 
mained some time in this position, the water was found to 
penetrate the bladder or membrane, pass through the 
syrup, and rise in the stalk to the height of some feet 
above its surface in the vessel, By what means the syrup 
communicates this ascending power to the water has not 
been explained.—London puper.—If this be true, it is a 
Most singular phenomenon ; but it is very obscurely de- 
scribed.—£dit. Mal. ° ’ 





Corporations.—Sir Richard Poillips in his Personal 
Narrative omitsnoopportunity of exposing those nuisances, 
Corporations, Speaking of the Bedtord Corporation as an 
exception to the general character of those associations, 
he says—** I heard none of the usual complaints in regard 
to the ignorance, inpertinence, and narrow-mindedness, 
which too commonly render these institutions of semi-bar- 
barous ages, curses on towns which they at once oppress 
and degrade.” 





There were lately turned up in Falkirk-moor two ancient 
swords, one of them seemingly an officer’s rapier, and the 
other a real Andrea Ferrara, which had no doubt been 
worn by some gallant clansman at the battle in 1745. 
These relics were got near the eminence called Prince 
Charles’s Hill. — Edinburgh Advertiser. 





Correspondence. 


TO THB EDITOR. 
S1r,—I was interested, some time back, on reading in 
your valuable paper, an account of a pipe being placed: in 
the ground, and a shorter one within it, by which passen-: 
gers might, by means of a particular kind of air, obtained,’ 
I conclude, by a chemical process,) be shot off with asto- 
nishing rapidity to any place they wished to go. May 
I be permitted to ask, whether there are any hopes that a 
plan which promises so many advantages to the merchant 
and traveller, and, in short, to every one to whom time is 
valuable, will be carried into execution? I think it must 
be two years since I saw it described in the Kaleidoscope ; 
and I have long looked in vain for an account of the 
undertaking being continued, and am surprised that no 
farther mention has been made of so useful a discovery, 
particularly as the experiment was said to have answered 





so far as it had proceeded. I think it wasnear Bath where 
a pipe had been laid for a short distance; but I am not 
sure whether I am correct as to the place.-—-Yours, &c. 


Ww. C.3. 
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HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. I shall wait for Mr. Hamilton's reply before I proceed 
meee to redeem my pledge to prove the Hamiltonian oie to The Beauties of Chess. 
TO THE EDITOR. be such as I have described it. E 

S1n,—The spirit in which your excellent publication is} I beg you wil! accept my apology for this intrusion, ** Ludimus cfigiem belli.” —V ipa. 
conducted, must convince your readers that you well un- | though an excuse for it may, perhaps, be found in the im- ae 
derstand the first duty of a scurnalist—to call the attention | portance of the subject.—I remain, with sincere regard, SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXII. 
of the public in general, and of your fellow-townsmen in | your most obedient and most humble servant, and con- 1 Bishop ......D—8>¢ 1 Sie cee A—? 
particular, to any subject in which they are interested. stant reader, 2 Castle......... A—6X 2 Pawn .....A—6 

I need not expatiate on the advantages of education; | March 7, 1829. e008, 8 Queen......... D—7x 8 King ......B—8 
they are too obvious ; nor need I enter upon an examina- Eee 4 Queen..... see C— 7X 4 King ......A—8 
tion of the various methods pursued in communicating in- THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. ; — neeseees = 4 King rene | 
struction ;—my object is merely to call your attention, and —_ - : 7 a a ay ING oreeee 
that of the public, to a system of instruction introduced Weare very imperfectly acquainted with this game our- 


into this country by Mr. Hamilton, the gentleman who 
gave a public lecture‘last Friday evening, at the Music- 
hall, explanatory of that system. 

I wish, through the medium of your widely-circulated 
publication, to ask Mr. Hamilton a few questions, in order 
to afford the public an opportunity of forming a more cor- 
rect estimate of the quantum of knowledge which those 
who become his pupils may expect to obtain, after having 
gone through the course of five sections, as Mr. H. states 
in his advertisements, that he ‘* guarantees proficiency.” 
But, previous to so doing, I think it a duty incumbent on 
me, as an individual, as a member of society, to state, 
candidly, my conviction, and I am prepared to prove it,— 
that the Hamiltonian system is fallacious ; that it is per- 
nicious; that the promises held out by it can never be 
realized ; and that no scholar ever has been, nor ever will 
be, produced by it. I do not wish to attack individuals, 
but it is the system which I wish to expose, as it has been 
exposed and condemned by the London press, and by all 
competent judges. I say as much; because, as Mr. Ha- 
milton claims the merit of the discovery, that gentleman 
may be led to suppose that I entertain some feelings of 
rivalry against him. I disclaim such petty motives: and 
in order to convinee him of it, I will afford Mr. H. an op- 
portunity to confute my statements, if they are unfounded. 
T invite Mr. H. to discuss with me, publicly, the merits of 
his system; and I offer him that the discussion be carried 
on in any of the modern languages, including the English, 
giving him that advantage over me. I must go further: 
I challenge that gentleman, though in the most amicable 
manner, to produce a single instance in support of his 
assertion,—that the knowledge of a modern language can 

“be acquired in fifty easy lessons, of one hour each, without 
the aid of grammar, and without learning by rote,—for 
this Mr. H. has repeatedly engaged to do, in London. 

I shall, therefore, now state my first question. What 
does Mr. Hamilton understand by the word proficiency ? 
Those persons who pay Mr. Hamilton £1 10s. per section, 
in advance, have a right to insist upon a clear definition of 
the conditions. Those whostudy the dead languages may 
possess all the knowledge of them they can wish, when 
they are enabled to understand the classical authors, or, at 
most, to express themselves in writing; but the case is 
quite different with the living lenguages. I believe that I 
am not altogether wrong in stating that the majority of 
persons who study a modern language do so with a view 

~to be able to speak it, or, at least, to write on common 
topics. Many ladies study Italian for the purpose of 
singing. Now let us suppose a clerk or a traveller for a 
mercantile house, who, in order to acquire a knowledge of 

’ the French or Spanish, or any other language, and, in- 
need by the promise that “he will be enabled to acquire 
@ modern language in fifty easy and pleasing lessons, of 
ene hour each,”—whose time ahd pecuniary means are 
limited, makes the sacrifice of time and money, and goes 
through the course; will he be enabled, I ask Mr. Ha- 
milton, after having done so, to write a commercial letter 
(en easy task indeed) or to express bis wants in the foreign 
eountry, whither he proceeds? To this, I should think it 
is Mr. Hamilton's interest, as much as that of the public, 
to give a plain answer. I say thatde will not be able. to 
do 00; end it would insure the triumph of the Hamiltonian 
meen if ite author could produce one that can do it 


selves, but we have little doubt that the following letter 

will be replied to by some of our readers who are compe- 

tent to decide upon the query of our correspondent. 
eee 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srn,—I will take up your attention but for a moment, 
wishing you to decide for me a dispute which I lately nad 
relative to what I conceive an lished rule in playing 
the game of draughts. As er seems to be very 
familiar to you, I turn to you in this respect with more 
expectation of your decision, which you will oblige me 
by inserting in your next, if not, as soon as possible. It 
is always customary when your antagonist overlooks an 
advantage he might have gained by taking one of your 
men, to huff one of his, merely to make him pay atten- 
tion; now, on the contrary, if he pay attention, and per- 
ceive that he can take a man, and does not do it, but allows 
himself to be huffed so that he may not suffer the loss of three 
or four others, which you might have acquired by his having 
taken the man you intended he should, is he justified, I 
ask, in submitting himself to be huffed? If so, it, in 
some measure, prevents eo to plan, or play well; 
for when one is conscious of all one’s intentions in endea- 
vouring tq acquire four or five men at a time, by the sa- 
crifice of one only, or — two, being frustrated by the 
antagonist pretending he has not petceived he could have 
taken them, it is discouraging to any thing like shrewd, 
ingenious play, and I have seen good players, when an op- 
portunity occurred, force one to take the man in question, 
instead of submitting to be huffed. 
I have not heard of any written rule for the game; if I 
had, I should not have troubled you.—Yours, respectfully, 
A Lover OF AMUSEMENT IN iTS PLACE. 
March 18, 1829, 





ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 


-— 

TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—Allow a word or two on your arithmetical ques- 
tion of the 10th instant, and on the solution by £., on the 
17th. With regard to the question :—The acuteness of a 
commissioner could not supply the figure wanting. It is 
not, therefore, a tangible question; and the *‘ solution” 
must fall with the ** question.” But the solution is full of 
mistakes, some of them, perhaps, typographical. In the 
third line ought, &c. would have been better than will, 
&c. Now it is true that any sum that can be divided by 
ten may, when a tenth is gone, be divided by nine, or is a 
multiple of nine, if you like the term better; but it does 
not follow, necessarily, in the manner E. describes; for if 
the original gross income contained any shillings his plan 
would not do. The 16s, 4d. in the seventh line, is non- 
sense of somebody’s making; and so 1s the {adding of 
** nine,”’ because ** seven” are wanting. It should not be 
* £716 4s.”’ in the ninth line, but £716.4 to make’ it un- 
derstcod, and the figures underneath form an unintelligible 
confusion betwixt real shillings and the decimals of a 
pound sterling. 
But waving all these, commissioner E. says the gen- 
tleman meant to pay the duty on £716 8s., his gross 
income being 3 and commissioner H. C. L. chooses 
to say he intended to pay on £416 8s. only, and that his 
gross income was £462 13s. 4d. Query,—Who ‘is to de- 
cide? By the bye “‘ the gentleman” should have taken an 
eleventh from his gross income, instead of a tenth, if he 
were willing to pay on *‘ his clear annual income.” 
Manchester, March 19, 1829. H.C. L. 


C* It is but justice to our correspondent EF. to state, 
that the errors, 166. 4d., £716 4s., &c., noticed in the 
above communication, did not originate with him, but 
were occasioned by a misapprehension of our compositor : 
they were, however, rectified on the insertion of the solu- 








SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXITII. 
White to move, and win in seven moves. 


Black, 





























Co Correspondents. 





Tas Portrait or THE Great Aoitator.—The article from 
the New Monthly, which we have copied this week, will 
form a very appropriate continuation of the memoir intte 
duced into the last Kaleidoscope. 

We shall address a note to C. H. next week. 

Cuess.—We shall next week reply to the queries of Nero and 

Bianco. 

Tue Pieper.—This tale is in preparation for the next Kelet- 

doscope. We shall attend to J. G. B. P.’s instructions respect- 

ing the manuscript, although we wished to retain it as a 

curiosity. It is one of the best specimens of writing thas 

ever passed through vur hands. ee 

MATHEMATICAL AND ARITHMETICAL Questions.—We have in 

reserve for next week the further communications of Mr. 

John Jackson, of Warrington, and #., of Liverpool. They 


communications are very troublesome in their typographi- 
cal arrangement. 
Communications MisLarp.—We have unluckily mizlaid some 
of the communications of our London correspondent W. P. 
one of which was intended for this week’s Kaleidoscope. 
We shall make a close and immediate search for the manu- 
scripts, which we have nodoubt we shall recover. 
Expepitious Conveyance.—The articles to which 7. ¢. &. 
adverts appeared in our eighth volume, in the publication 
of Aug. 21,1827, and the following week, upwards of seven 
columns of which numbers were taken up with the subject. 
The article is entitled Mr. Valtance’s mode of propulsion by 
the air in a tunnel; and the experiment to which our cor- 
respondent alludes was made at Brighton. Of thecomplete 
success of Mr. Vallance's plan, on a small scale, there is no 
doubt; but in our opinion the immense capital which it 
would require to work the apparatus on a large scale will 
probably prove an insuperable obstacle to the practical adop- 
tion of a plan which is theoretically correct. 

———=_ —-—————-._-_] 
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